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INTERPRETING HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


As long as higher education is considered 
a luxury its financial support will be unneces- 
sarily curtailed in times of economic depression. 
The average citizen will desire to lighten the tax 
load that he is being forced to carry because of 
the war. Steps will be taken to bring this about 
as soon as peace comes, or at least with the ad- 
vent of business uncertainty. It is difficult to 
lower Federal taxes but it is relatively easy to 
reduce state and local taxes. Taxpayer groups 
and state legislatures will become active in a 
program for lowering taxes. No one can quar- 
rel with the idea of reducing taxes so long as 
such action does not impair the effectiveness of 
educational institutions and other necessary en- 
terprises. 

In view of what is likely to happen to revenue 
for higher education during the postwar era, it 
is highly desirable that an effort be made to 
interpret higher education to the people. Col- 
leges and universities are of the people and sup- 
ported by them. It is, therefore, within their 
province to reduce or to expand the financial 
support given these institutions. However, 
there is a responsibility facing educators and 
college men and women in making the functions 
and contributions of higher education known to 
the public. In spite of the fact that, prior to 
the war, there were many more youths attending 
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college than there were in 1925, still they repre- 
sented only a small per cent of the youth of eol- 
lege age. Casual observation in any community 
reveals a relatively small number of people who 
have attended college. When one considers this 
fact it is surprising that higher education is 
supported as well as it is at the present time. 
In the opinion of the writer, the support that 
is given is due to the belief that society should 
provide opportunities to individuals to develop 
their talents so that they ean get ahead in the 
world. Of course we should not overlook the 
fact that state legislatures recognize the need of 
providing education for the training of teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, dentists, and others 
in professional fields. But the idea is. still 
all too prevalent that a college or university 
education is a wonderful opportunity for those 
who can take advantage of it, but that it is for 
the few. The public generally does not feel that 
the welfare of society is vitally associated with 
contributions of higher edueation. It is because 
of this lack of the full appreciation of the pur- 
poses of colleges that there is a great need for 
interpreting higher education. 

There are three general areas that may be pro- 
ductive in assisting people to understand the 
significance of higher learning. These are the 
areas of curricular and extracurricular activi- 
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10 
ties, extension prograt and publicity pro- 
ra The main funetion of colleges is still 
that of educatin tudent This is sometimes 
ight of in the attention that is given to 
exracurricular events and to nonteaching activi- 
( nthe part of facultie The public should 
11 de more familiar with the funetions of 
rher education. Addresses, bulletins, and con- 
ferences will help to familiarize the layman with 
these purposes, but the effort needs to be made 

re direct 


It would be desirable to bring to the attention 
college students, especially the seniors, their 
responsibility in helping the publie to under- 
taund what higher edueation really purports to 
ccomplish. Just how this idea may be conveyed 


to the student is not important, but it is signifi- 
ant that every graduate feel the responsibility 


aking the college curricular program known 


in its true light to those people with whom he 


ociates. 
Numerous methods have been employed in an 
endeavor to let the public know what colleges 


are striving to accomplish. Visiting days may 


have value in helping the people of a college 
community see at first hand some of the things 
that colleges are doing. Special groups through- 
out the state may be invited to campuses to visit 


various departments and activities. In the past, 
when visitors came to the campus, it was usually 
a football game or listen to a musical pro 


This has 


sisting the 


to see 


value, but it does not aid 


duction. 
citizen to understand 
practices as that of 


all freshmen and sopho 


rreatly in oa 


ich academie requiring 


physical education of 


ore women. Elementary and secondary schools 


have followed the many years of 


practice Tor 


interpreting their through visiting 


lavs. While it is 


programs 


much more difficult to use 


( 


this device in the college, it may be worth try 


ing. Recently the State University of Iowa 


of various state-wide 


invited representatives 


organizations to the campus to witness the 


activities of the Army Specialized Training 
Program. The results seemed to more than 
justify the effort expended. 

Institutions of higher education could well 


afford ‘to have members of their faculties and 
well-chosen students appear before service clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, and other groups to 


diseuss such questions as: 
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1. How does College X help the students under 
stand important international questions? 

2. What courses at College Blank are designed ¢ 
aid Ethel to become a real homemaker ? 

3. How does one become a chemist and just how 
does University B help to develop a chemist? 

4. How does College Y 
social worker? 

5. Just how does University C help develop 


aid one in becoming 


spiritual values in human personality? 


Lay groups will be interested in hearing sueh 
questions discussed. If these discussions ar 
carefully planned they may be fruitful in broad 
ening the ideas of the average citizen about ¢o!| 
lege education. 

The extracurricular field has been the princi 
pal means of keeping the institution before the 
public. Unfortunately, the net results have not 
always worked to the best interests of higher 
education. These 
been emphasized out of all proportion in eon 
program. The true 
athletics, musical 


activities have frequently 


trast with the eurricular 


values to be gained from 
events, and other extracurricular activities have 
been obseured by rivalry and unbridled co: 

too often the only characteristics to 


It should be pointed out, 


petition 
be seen by the public. 
however, that these college activities do have 
value and may be used to help the citizen under 
stand the functions of higher education pro 
vided that a definite program of interpretation 
is planned. 

The public may be made more conversant with 
higher edueation through the regular academic 
and the college. 


But in addition to these, the extension divisions 


extracurricular programs of 
have great potential possibilities for interpret 
ing this area of edueation. Charles R. Van 
Hise, when president of the University of Wis 
consin, said that the state of Wisconsin was the 
campus of the university. Colleges and univer 
sities, particularly the latter, have developed 
strong extension divisions. These are contribut 
ing a signal service to many individuals, groups, 
and organizations. No list of aetivities of a 
university would be complete without mention 
ing study centers, correspondence courses, audio- 
visual aids, bulletins, speakers’ bureaus, consul- 
tant services, conferences, short courses, and a 
great many other important educational activi- 


ties. 
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The personnel of extension divisions come 
very close to the people who actually support 
colleges and universities. Members of these 
divisions are in more or less constant contact 
with women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
publie schools, business and industrial groups, 
farm organizations, and public officials. They 
have a golden opportunity to convey to these 
laymen the proper ideas of higher education. 
The writer does not wish to minimize the econ- 
tributions of extension programs, but to add 
that the personnel of these programs should be 
made aware of their peculiar responsibility in 
interpreting the objectives of higher learning to 
those with whom they labor. 

Publicity in higher education is justified only 
on the basis of its contribution in furthering the 
understanding of citizens relative to the institu- 


“AGENDA FOR PHILOSOPHERS” 


“AGENDA FOR PHILOSOPHERS” is the title of 
an important essay by Charles W. Hendel, of 
Yale University, published in Fortune, Novem- 
ber, 1943. <A cireulated offprint carries as a 
subscript to the title these words: “First notes 
on a new project for examining philosophy’s 
role in U. S. life and edueation today.” 

Professor Hendel strikes at the heart of our 
world’s problem. He realizes that our cause is 
lost if, when our song of victory resounds, we 
fail to become the kind of people who can live 
good lives and make a good world. It is the 
immediate duty of philosophers, therefore, to 
find and to reveal the essential moral truths. 

This ancient quest must be taken up with re- 
newed purpose, and it must be pursued wherever 
the thoughtful, the elevated, and the worshipful 
expressions of humanity have been recorded. 
In religion, in art, in literature, in science, in 
philosophy itself, search must be made for the 
“unity of wisdom,” the universal principles of 
good, the embracing truths that give substance to 
human dignity and freedom. The philosopher 
must cease to “magnify ... the differences and 
oppositions of philosophical views.” He must 
“grasp the fact that they also contain, as 
Mencius put it, ‘what is common to men’s souls.’ ” 
In this quest the philosopher is not restrained 
by the neutral and impersonal bonds of science, 
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tions which they support. However, this cannot 
be achieved unless publicity directors themselves 
not only appreciate the true purposes of colleges 
but also assume that it is their task to interpret 
these purposes to those with whom they come 
in contact. This means that publicity programs 
should be well planned in advance and that all 
publicity should be directed toward interpreting 
the several functions of higher edueation. 

The lean years for colleges will be shortened, 
all other things being equal, to the degree that 
those who support them really understand why 
higher edueation is crucial in society. The regu- 
lar curricular programs, extracurricular activi- 
ties, extension programs, and publicity programs 
are as yet almost untouched in their possibilities 
of aiding citizens to see higher education in its 


proper perspective. 


By 
P. F. VALENTINE 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 


but is free to explore wherever the ultimate 
values may be sought or the divine purpose may 
be revealed, 

In his enthusiasm, Professor Hendel seems to 
have fallen into an unphilosophieal pitfall— 
the belief that what is so obvious to him must 
be equally obvious to everyone. He espouses an 
idealism that has distracted philosophy since 
Socrates. Though it may be piteously de- 
sired, there can be no constant agreement that 
truth, justice, and all good are structured in 
the eternal cosmos, there to be discovered by the 
diligent philosopher. If we are to judge from 
the long history of ideas, we can only conclude 
that, in this issue, philosophers will continue to 
dash in all directions, regardless of respectabil- 
ity or a need for devout accord. Thus it will be, 
for example, with Professor Hendel’s identifica- 
tion of moral essences with the divine. The 
free-ranging thought of philosophy leads many 
men to a distant and impersonal God—a God of 
the starry universe whose incompassionate name 
is spelt in mathematical formulas, 

There is also a stubborn little problem in- 
volved, having to do with free moral choice. 
If we travel with Professor Hendel to the shore 
of ultimate truths, we must still possess free- 
dom to choose our actions in the light of these 
truths. This problem of choice, as a matter of 
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fact, is not so simple as knowing the right and 


having the will. We have to take account of 


unwilled influenees in the aetions of men—1in- 


fluences pressed in from the environment and 
captured among countless tenacious neurones. 
does not impair the 


Hendel’s search; but 


This deterministie view 
ignificanee of Professor 
it suggests that our present trouble may not be 
o much a lack of moral knowledge as a failure 
in control. 

That philosophie unity for which the essay 
meet certain difficulties arising in 


pleads must 


the pragmatic mind. To the reverent idealist, 


pragmatism is a morbid taint if not a disease. 


But this low opinion does not eliminate it. There 
persists, for example, the skepticism of the 
pragmatist with regard to verbal generalizations 
having a-priort intent. The pursuit of “ulti- 


mate foundations,” whatever else it may be, 


in large part a semantie occupation in which 
the objeet is to capture such generalizations in 
language. There is a great difficulty here, for 
the tendency of our time, in all branches of 


To the 


pragmatie mind this means that a moral value 


thought, is to view things relatively. 


cin be known only in its complex of present and 
anticipated circumstances. This relativity brings 
vreat eomplication into the logie of morals, 
and to eover the complication, the universal 
propositions have to move further and further 
into abstraction. If there are ultimate verities, 
they have to be defined or we do not know what 
they are. But to be usable as major premises 
they must also be as tenuous as words can make 
them. Definition has to be in the direction of 
infinity, and the further we are compelled to 
fo, the less categorical we ean be. 

There 


Hendel’s 


viting target, for it clings to the tradition that 


will be other tiltings at Professor 


dream. Its intelleectualism is an in- 
to know the good is to be good. Knowing is 


perhaps of first importance, but the psychie 


transition to impulse is essential to a complete 


ia ks ee 
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ethic. The very notion of a complete ethic, how 
ever, will draw shafts from many crities, for jt 
supposes a closed system governed by its own 
finalities. Though this may seem the goal o{ 
our hearts’ desire, it is reminiscent of 19th-cey 
tury science, with its universe in a textbook, or 
of Euclidian geometry before relativity be- 
trayed it. 

What, then, do we have to live for? What 
are we fighting for? Where are our founda- 
tions? 

We know the answer. The seareh has been 
Not in terms 


of ultimate verities, but embraced in great and 


made, The way has been charted. 
evolving principles, we in America, together 
with like-thinking peoples elsewhere, have found 
the desirable and the good. This is true if the 
that 


America and for democracy express our common 


voices speak unselfishly for 


countless 
conviction. This conviction has grown into our 
thoughts and into our morals because of the 
Hebrew-Christian influence and our experience 
of democracy. If we fail in our practice it is 
not because we are unaware of our principles. 
It is due to other things: we have not learned 
how to make our principles a living foree; our 
world is loaded with contrary pressures; man 
is weak. 

We know the things to fight for. We know 
the things to believe. They are found in a 
high conception of personality and in our free- 
doms, in our aspiration for shared and increas 
ing good, and in our growing realization of in- 
terdependency. We see these as emerging goods, 
though we know that they outstrip our behavior, 
Our life is the slow business of evolving these 
goods out of our experience, and it is the great 
privilege of democracy that we are enabled to 
carry on the enierprise in freedom. Is it not 
possible that the adventure of continuous effort, 
trial, and evaluation offers greater satisfaction 
than would the final capture of the verities? 





AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING RACE 
RELATIONS IN A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
GEORGE SCHOOL, a boarding school conducted 

by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 

for the 


children of Quakers and others, at 








George School, P. O., Bucks County (Pa.), has 
turned over its classes in United States history 
to Alphonse Heningburg of the National Urban 
League for a series of three lessons on “The 
Dr. Heningburg, 


Negro in American History.’ 
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educated at Tuskegee Institute, New York Uni- 
versity, and abroad, has taught at both Tuskegee 
and the North Carolina State College for 
Negroes. His course at George School has em- 
phasized the fact that war conditions have called 
the Negro into skilled trades in industry, as the 
last war opened unskilled jobs. If these economic 
gains increase interracial tension, the good will 
of both races will be needed to solve the prob- 
lems created. He raised the question whether 
America can take its rightful place in the world 
of nations until we shall have arrived at more 
demoeratie practices in our country. 

The purpose of these classes, according to 
George A. Walton, principal, is to make chil- 
dren of Quakers more familiar with important 
factors in American life which their childhood 
environment may not have emphasized. It is a 
follow-up to a series of lessons a year ago on 
China given by T. Y. Fong, headmaster of 
Chousan High School in China, a coedueational 
boarding school under Baptist auspices, now 
temporarily closed. 

Dr. Heningburg entered largely into the com- 
munity life of the neighboring town, Newtown 
(Pa.), visiting many colored families and oceu- 
pying the pulpit at a joint session of the A. M. 
EK. and Macedonia Baptist churches. He also 
attended the Young Friends Forum and oceu- 
pied the pulpit at the Methodist Church. 


THE EDITOR AGAIN ASKS ADVICE 
FROM READERS 

THERE are two related tendencies that suggest 
to the editor the possible advisability of adding 
a new section to the “news” features of ScHOOL 
AND Society. One is the apparent tendency of 
both higher educational institutions and publie- 
school systems to lower the age of compulsory 
retirement; the other is the increase in the 
average life-span. Men and women retiring 
willy-nilly from active educational service at 
seventy, sixty-five, or, now, at an even earlier 
age, have a longer “life-expectancy” than per- 
sons of similar ages have ever had in the past. 

A late prominent university professor once 
confided to the present writer that his greatest 
anxiety was what he should do with himself 
when he reached the age of compulsory retire- 
ment. Unfortunately he did not live long 
enough, within a year or so, to reach that age, 


but the problem that he had anticipated is prob- 
ably a very real problem to many of the older 
members of our guild. 

It has occurred to the editor that our journal 
might well publish a section under some such 
heading as “What the Emeriti Are Doing.” Of 
course, this could not, and possibly should not, 
be a feature of every number, but it could ap- 
pear, say, twice each year, in one of the extra- 
size numbers proposed by the Trustees and in- 
dorsed by the recent annual meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Edueation, Ine. 

It is the editor’s belief that brief statements 
of the activities, productive and/or recreative, 
that retired teachers engage in would be of some 
interest to all our readers and of particular 
interest to the emeriti themselves and to their 
former colleagues who are about to enter their 
ranks. 

Since the editor is himself a “retired” teacher, 
however, and may consequently overemphasize 
the importance of the problem, he would wel- 
come advice from the member-subscribers and 
other readers of ScHoon AND Socigetry. If, in 
writing to the editor, brief contributions to the 
possible section could be included, it might be 
well to give the idea a trial in the next extra- 
size number—which will come out some time 
in the fall if all goes well with the budget. 
W. ¢.. B. 

THE ALA NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
AWARDS FOR 1943 

On May 10, the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, American Library As- 
sociation, awarded two “outstanding American 
awards for juvenile literature.” Esther Forbes 
received the Newbery Medal for her story of 
colonial Boston, “Johnny Tremain,” and Louis 
Slobodkin received the Caldecott Medal for 
“Many Moons.” 

The Newbery award, which is twenty-three 
years old this spring and is named for John 
Newbery, an 18th-century publisher, “who first 
conceived the idea of books especially written 
and printed for children,” goes to the author 
of the preceding year’s best contribution to 
American literature for children. The Caldecott 
Medal, which is seven years old and commemo- 
rates Randolph Caldecott, “a famous English 
illustrator of children’s books,” is given to the 
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illustrator of the most distinguished juvenile 
picture book published in the United States dur- 
ing the same period, 

The winners are chosen by a committee of 22 
librarians of which Frances Clarke Sayers, of 
the New York Publie Library, was this year’s 


chairman. Ordinarily are announced 


at the 


winners 
whieh 
the 


The announcement on May 10 was made 


association’s annual conferences, 


have been discontinued tor the duration of 
war. 
at a meeting of Ohio librarians in Cleveland. 
Both medals are donated annually by Frederic 


G. Melcher, editor, Publisher’s Weekly. 


INTERSESSIONS AND SUMMER SES- 
SIONS, 1944 


Since April 8, when SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


published a report on summer sessions and 


workshops, the following announcements have 


reached the office of the editor: 


The 


offering a 


State Teachers College (California, Pa.) is 
oo 


series of courses in industrial arts 


(June 5-23, June 26—August 5, August 7-25) ‘‘for 


men and women who have been teaching on emer 
Le 


geney certificates. 


The University of Michigan (June 5-20) offers 


f Edueation 


intersession courses in the Philosophy 
(Boyd N. 
State University) ; 


Kdueation (J. B. 


Bode, professor of edueation, the Ohio 
State and National 


Kkdmonson, dean, School of Edu 


Trends in 
cation, University of Michigan, and staff) ; Honors 
Reading in Current Problems (Clifford Woody, chair- 
man of the university’s Committee on Graduate 
Study in Edueation) ; Seminar: Individual Research 
Problems (Dr. Woody and Dean Edmonson) ; Prob 
lems in Adult Guidance and Adjustment (Harlan C. 
Koch, co-ordinator); and Problems of the Visiting 
Teacher (Dr. Koch 

The Catholie University of America 
ton, D. C 


(Washing- 
.) will conduet a workshop on administra 
tion of college programs of nursing (June 12-24), 
with members of the staff and visiting lecturers and 
consultants from other parts of the country in 
charge. 

The State University of Iowa is again offering 
2 course in management (June 12-30) for persons 
in industry who wish training in production plan- 
ning, reducing manufacturing costs, and increasing 
production, During the summer session (July 3-21), 
Elmer Peterson, acting dean, College of Education, 
will conduct a workshop on postwar readjustments 
in secondary education. 

Baylor University (Waco, Tex.) will open a six- 


week radio workshop (June 5) in which, by means 
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of the university’s own station KWBU, students 
will be able to study details of radio production a: 
first hand. 

The University of Wisconsin for the first tim 
will give a course in radio in the department of 
speech during the summer session (June 26-Augus 
19) for persons preparing for a professional caree) 
in this field. There will also be a series of ten short 
institutes in the School for Workers for ‘ 
ers or for members of certain international unions. ’ 


‘all work 


Further information regarding the institutes ma 
be obtained by writing to E. E. Sehwarztraube: 
director of the school. 

At the New School for Research (New 
York City), the Graduate Faculty of Political and 


Social Science offers 12 graduate courses in ec 


Social 


nomics, sociology, political science, philosophy, and 
psychology; a group of intensive workshop courses 
in five foreign languages; two courses in painting 
and drawing; and two courses in writing, one of 
which is a radio-seript workshop. All courses wi 
meet in the late afternoon and evening. 

The University of California (June 26—August 4 
is emphasizing courses in art and the drama on tli 
serkeley campus. These embrace painting, pottery, 
and play production, including directing, stage di 
sign, stage lighting, scene construction, and mak 
up. On the Los Angeles campus, a full-day nursery 
school will be in session to be used as a laboratory 
and demonstration school for the training of candi 
dates for the state permit to supervise and eare for 
children two to five years of age. Inquiries regard 
ing courses on both campuses may be addressed to 
J. Harold Williams, direetor of the summer sessions, 
Los Angeles 24. 

Union Theological Seminary (New York City) 
in conjunction with the summer session at Columbia 
University (July 3-August 11), will offer courses 
in Bible, chureh Christian 
ethics, practical theology, and religious education. 
In addition to members of the regular staff, Wil 
helm Pauck, professor of historical theology, Chi 
cago Theological Seminary; Frank MeKibben, pro 
fessor of religious education, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute (Evanston, Ill.); and other visiting pro 
fessors will conduct classes. 

In Columbia University, the School of Business 


history, philosophy, 


will provide a ‘‘survey of world affairs from the 
geographical point of view’’ in 18 courses. Teach- 
ers College, in addition to the usual varied summer- 
session courses, is offering a workshop for science 
teachers, under the directorship of Samuel Ralph 
Powers, head of the department of the teaching of 
natural sciences. 


New York University’s 11th annual radio work- 
shop will be in session (July 5-August 15), under 
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the direction of Robert J. Landry, director of pro- 
gram writing, Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Stanford University offers for the summer quar- 
ter (July 10-September 1) special courses, semi- 
nars, and a workshop for administrators and teach- 

rs in service. J. Paul Leonard, associate professor 
if education, in collaboration with city and county 
administrators, will give courses in supervision, ad- 
ministration, and curriculum development, and Paul 
R. Hanna and John C. Almack, professors of edu- 
cation, other courses of especial interest to adminis- 
trators. 

Midland College (Fremont, Neb.) will organize 
a special rural-teacher-training school ‘‘to help re- 
lieve the serious shortage of rural teachers.’’ The 
publie schools of the city are to be used as a labora- 
tory throughout the summer session. During the 
period there will be a week’s workshop in health 
edueation, under the direction of Nina B. Lambkin, 
state director of health education. 

The Black Mountain (N. C.) Art Institute will 
be in session (July 17-September 16) to provide 
a study of the practice and theory of art and art 
education. A special course in textile design, in- 
cluding construction of fabrics (theory and prae- 
tice), fabric analysis, designing on the loom, and 
the teaching of weaving in schools with limited 
equipment, will be a feature of the institute. Other 
courses include drawing, painting, sculpture, pho- 
tography, clothing, and architecture. <A faculty of 
outstanding men and women in these fields has been 
assembled for the summer. 


PROVISIONAL FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM FOR THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

THE Language Teachers Association of New 
York City, after a careful consideration of the 
problems facing foreign-language teaching, “the 
problems that face us now and those that the 
postwar period will pose,” has reached the de- 
cision that a “complete re-evaluation of the 
foreign-language program in the secondary 
schools of the city is necessary.” The associ- 
ation has undertaken a thorough study of re- 
ports of the nation-wide Modern Language 
Study (1929), the results of the specialized 
foreign-language methods used in teaching mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and present practice 
in the city schools. 

The committee has prepared the following 
recommendations which will be offered to the 
Board of Education and the Board of Superin- 





tendents before the opening of the school year 
in the fall: 


1. That the normal foreign-language course be 
six years, 

2. A maximal class of 30 for language teaching. 

3. The adoption of a definite aim (speaking-com 
prehending) and the development of a conversa- 
tional approach to attain that aim. 

4. Students in the junior high school (or ele 
mentary school) should begin the study of foreign 
languages in the 7A grade. Exceptions should be 
those having an IQ of less than 90, a definite read- 
ing disability in English, or both. 

5. Only students who show unusual linguistic 
ability should, after two or three years’ study of 
one language, be eligible to elect a second... . 

6. All students, with the exceptions noted above, 

should begin the study of a foreign language in the 
seventh year. Those, who at the end of the undif 
ferentiated ninth year choose to enter the com- 
mercial course, should not drop the foreign lan- 
guage. They should continue it with special em- 
phasis on commercial phases. .. . 
7. That the Board of Superintendents appoint at 
onee a Syllabus Revision Committee... to draw up 
a new... syllabus which will meet the objectives 
. . - outlined above... . 

8. When the demand for a new language (Rus 
sian, Chinese, ete.) becomes sufficiently strong to 
warrant its introduction, one school should be 
chosen in a borough to which all students wishing 
to take the language in question should go. 

If the demand [warants it], an additional school 
may be selected in one or more other boroughs. 

9... . That conditions for both students and 
teachers in the junior high schools be raised to 
equal those of the senior high schools. .. . 

10. The eventual abolition of all language re 
gents’ [examinations |. 


The problem will be given further study by 
the association before final recommendations are 
submitted to the two boards. SCHOOL AND 
Society is indebted to Elvira Adorno, Jackson 
Heights (N. Y.), for this preliminary report. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING A CONTRO- 


VERSIAL ISSUE IN ENGLAND'S 
EDUCATION BILL 


A MEMBER-SUBSCRIBER, whose daily work 
necessitates the regular reading of newspapers 
from Britain, writes to the editor that he has 
found “a tremendous interest—a battle in fact— 
on the whole question of the Education Bill,” 
and that, in spite of the “shortage of space in 
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the British weeklies,” it is receiving ‘‘a tremen- 


dous lot of attention.” American educators, who 
tuke as a matter of course the complete separa- 
tion of church and state in our country and the 
generally accepted application of the principle 
to the administration of tax-supported educa- 
tion, will find it diffieult to understand the prob- 
lems that still confront British edueation in re- 
religious instruction in the 


spect of sectarian 


schools. Our correspondent inclosed in his let- 
ter an article clipped from a recent number of 
apparently an organ of 
that the 


enacted, will, among other 


the 1 ribune London ) 
the “Rationalists” 


Bill, if 


which contends 
Kdueation 


things: 
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1. Preseribe a collective act of worship at the 
beginning of each school day in all schools within 
the scope of the Act. 

2. Extend denominational teaching to 


secondary schools from which it was previously 


eertain 


excluded. 

3. Extend undenominational dogmatic religious 
teaching based on agreed syllabuses. 

4. Make further grants of public money for the 
teaching of sectarian creeds in schools owned and 
staffed by denominational bodies. 

5. Give priests and parsons the right of entry 
into (some) schools maintained by public funds. 

6. Prescribe religious tests for many thousands 
of teachers directly, and for more thousands indi- 


rectly. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THe REVEREND HENRY PitNEY VAN DUSEN, 


Roosevelt of systematie theology, 


Union Theological Seminary (New York City), 


protessor 
was elected, May 17, to sueeeed the Reverend 
Henry Sloane Coffin as president of the faculty 
upon the latter’s retirement in June after forty- 
one service. Dr. Coffin’s election as 
president of the faculty of Auburn Theological 
affiliate of 
Seminary, was announced on the same date. 
The Daniel 


fessor of the Reverend 


vears ol 


Seminary, an Union Theological 
Fleming, pro- 
Robert Hast- 
ings Nichols, Auburn professor of church his- 
Harold 
New 


retire at 


Reverend Johnson 


missions; 


tory; and Harrison Tryon, associate 


professor of Testament and ehurch his- 


tory, will the close of the academie 


vear. 
DopGeE, dean, Graduate School, 
Oklahoma, 1942 


absenee to serve as director 


Homer L. 


University of who since has 


been on leave of 
of the office of scientific personnel, National 
Research Council, will assume the presidency of 
Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), August 1, 
succeeding John M. Thomas, whose retirement 
earlier in May 
Society, December 18, 1943. 


was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Carl Vose Wood- 
bury, head of the department of physics, will 
continue to serve as acting president until Dr. 


Dodge arrives. 


NATHAN MaArsH Pusey, associate professor 
of classies, Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.), has sueceeded Thomas N. Barrows as 
president, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Dr. Barrows resigned last November because of 


ill health. 
Ray 


and 


JOHN CABLE, associate professor of 


finance Washington University 
(St. Louis), has been appointed president, Mis- 


sourl Valley College, Marshall. 


banking, 


VINCENT JOSEPH FLYNN, chairman of the 
department of English, College of Saint Thomas 
(St. Paul, Minn.), has been appointed president 


of the college. 

BROTHER JOEL STANISLAUS, head of the de- 
partment of classical languages, Saint Mary’s 
College (Winona, Minn.), has been named presi- 
dent to late Brother L. 
F.S.C., whose death was reported in ScHooL 


sueceed the Jerome, 


AND Society, Mareh 4. 

GartH H. AxkripGe, former assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Dade County (Fla.), has 
succeeded J. R. Grether as president, Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Junior College. 

P. L. 


Gardner-Webb Junior College, Ine. 
Springs, N. C.), May 6. 


ELLIOTT was inaugurated president, 
(Boiling 


MARJORIE LLEWELLYN TILLEY, headmistress, 
Low-Heywood School (Stamford, Conn.), has 
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heen appointed headmistress, the Ellis School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mitton T. Kier top, dean of the college and 
professor of English, Wagner Memorial Luth- 
eran College (Staten Island), who has been ab- 
sent for two years doing war work, has returned 
to his post. 


JAMES FisHeEr, dean of the faculty, Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology (Houghton), 
has been appointed director of the newly estab- 
lished Extension Division, which will embrace 


“certain adult-edueation courses.” Ernest J. 
Townsend, assistant professor of economies, and 
Albert Norman 


of geology, will assist in the division; Professor 


MacIntosh, assistant professor 


Townsend as consultant to Upper Michigan 
planning groups, Professor MacIntosh as di- 
rector of the engineering, science, and manage- 
ment war-training program. 


WALTER J. PETERSON, head of the animal- 
nutrition section, State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering of the University of North 
Carolina (Raleigh), will Alfred O. 
Shaw as head of the department of animal in- 


sueceed 


dustry, July 1, upon the resignation of the latter 
to accept a post with the Coble Dairy Farms, 
Davidson, N. C. 

ALLEN D. Parrerson, director of teacher edu- 
cation and placement, State Teachers College 
(Lock Haven, Pa.), has been granted leave of 
absence for the duration of the war to accept 
the acting chairmanship of the division of ap- 
pointments, the Ohio State University. 


Beatrice L. Ripp has been appointed director 
of the Arthur M. Lamport House, newest unit 
in the City College (New York) housing plan, 
which was dedicated as a social center for stu- 
dents in the School of Business and Civie Ad- 
ministration, May 25. 


MurieEL Lona REESE, dietitian, Cambridge 
(Mass.) Hospital, has been appointed dietitian, 
Middlebury ( Vt.) College, to teach a new course 
m dietetics beginning next November, when two 
courses will be added to the curriculum in the 
The courses 
and institution manage- 


department of home economies. 
are quantity cookery 
ment, which, with the courses in dietetics now 


offered, will prepare students “to enter a hos- 
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pital approved by the American Dietetie Asso- 
ciation as student dietitians.” 

CHANGES in the staff of Illinois State Normal 
University (Normal) 
follows; Francis W. Hibler, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, resigned, March 1, to ae- 


have been reported as 


cept a post as industrial psychologist with the 
firm of Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison, Ine. 
Willard E. Fowler has replaced William B. 
White, on leave for Army duty, as instructor 
in printing. H. O. Reed, director of industrial 
arts, vocational education, and vocational metals, 
Bloomington High School, has sueeeeded Ken- 
yon 8. Fletcher in the department of industrial 
arts. Mr. Fletcher has accepted a post on the 
Board for Vocational Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, III. 


L. MEYER JONES, recent graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of veterinary physiology, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, 
Ames. 

MELVIN J. SEGAL, assistant professor of eco- 
nomies, Southern Illinois Normal University 
(Carbondale), who has been on leave of absence 


for two years to serve as chief economist for 
the Minimum Wage Board of the Department 
of Labor in San Juan (Puerto Rico), has re- 
turned to his post. 

THe American University at Cairo, May 15, 
reported the following changes in staff: E. E. 
Calverley, Arabic, Hartford 
(Conn.) Seminary Foundation, will go to Cairo 
for the year 1944-45, to exchange chairs with 
C. C. Adams, who will have a year’s furlough 
in which he will give courses at the seminary. 
Dr. Eleanor Calverley will accompany her hus- 
band to act as medical adviser to women stu- 
dents in the American University and to serve 
as a consultant in Dr. Cleland’s public-health 
John Rogers Shuman, of Minneapolis, 


professor of 


work. 
left the United States recently to aecept a post 
in the department of English; Earl W. Bloom- 
quist, Jr., of Youngstown (Ohio), will sail early 
in the summer to become an instructor in Eng- 
lish and physical education. H. W. Vandersall, 
head of the department of physies, and Mrs. 
Vandersall, who have been in America on fur- 
lough, plan to return to Cairo in the summer. 
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Professor Vandersall has been doing war work 
under government supervision. Wendell Cle- 
land, director of the Extension Division, who 


has been serving the Office of War Information 
during the past year, will return early in the 
fall. 

FERDINAND M. the de- 


partment of Latin-American languages and his- 


LABASTILLE, head of 


tory, New Jersey State Teachers College (Jer- 
sey City), has been appointed visiting professor 
for the summer session at Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, where he will give, among other 


a class in inter-American edueation. 


courses, 


AMONG visitine instructors during the sum- 
mer session on the Los Angeles campus of the 


Don Me- 


production director of stations KFI 


University of California will be: 
Vimara, 
and KECA (Los Angeles); Howard Campion, 


assistant superintendent of the city’s schools; 


red Nowell Jones, Jr., assistant professor of 
psychology, University of Alabama; Vincent 
Alfred Ostrom, instructor in social science, 
Chaffey Union High School; and Walter QO. 


Willey, principal, El Rodeo Elementary School, 
Beverley Hills. 

A COMBINED trustee-faculty-alumni committee 
to formulate plans for postwar development at 
College (Clinton, N. Y.) ap- 
pointed, May 20, as follows: Daniel Burke, an 
attorney of New York City and chairman of 
the college’s Board of Trustees, W. H. Cowley, 
president of the college, and Willard B. Eddy, 
Rochester (N. Y.) and chair- 


man of the Alumni Council, ex-officio members; 


Hamulton was 


a business man of 


Harry C. Bates, general counsel for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and Robert 
(Sher- 


George 


W. Drummond, executive, Oneida, Ltd. 
rill, N. 
L. Nesbitt, professor of 
R. Shute, professor of music, for the faculty; 
and Richard G. Raitt, Elmira (N. Y.), and 


Jefferson F. Meagher, an attorney of Bingham- 


Y.), representing the trustees; 


English, and Berrian 


ton (N. Y.), representing the alumni. 


Recent Deaths 

Tuomas C, Lavery, Rufus King professor of 
constitutional law (on leave of absence), Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, died, May 15, at the age 
of fifty-one years. Before going to the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Dr. Lavery had taught in 
the law schools of the George Washington Uni- 
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versity (Washington, D. C.), the University 
Cornell 
State University. 


Minnesota, University, and the ©} 


Harrirt LEAH OsporRNE, former missions 
in China for the American Board of Forejc; 
Missions, a founder of the Abbey Childs Me 
morial School for Girls (Foochow), died in N 
Rochelle (N. Y.), May 15. 

JOHN ReEBER, professor emeritus of English, 
Fordham University, died, May 17, at the ax 
of seventy-five years. Dr. Reber served as in 
structor in Latin and Greek (1899-1901), Si 
Charles College (Catonsville, Md.), and later at 


Seton Hall College (South Orange, N. J.): 
head of the department of Latin (1910-36), 
College of Mount St. Vincent (New York 


City); and professor of Latin (1904-28), Cath 
edral College, and professor of English (1909 
43), Graduate School, Fordham University. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH BENSON BAKER, fo 
thirty years a missionary and teacher in India, 
died in Kiowa (Kans.), May 18, at the age ot 
Dr. Baker first went to Indi: 
in 1905 to serve as pastor of the Methodist 


seventy-one years. 


Church and as director of the Boys’ Orphanage 
1913, he 
Was assigned to the Boys School and the Train 
ing School in Meerut and to the superintend 
ency of the Meerut district. He returned to the 
United States to serve in New York and Chi 


and Training School at Ajmer. In 


cago as a field representative of the Methodist 
Board of back to India 
(1936) and remained as pastor and superin 
tendent in Roorkie until 1942, when ill health 


Missions, but went 


forced his retirement. 

Rospert LAWRENCE CooLey, former director, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, died, May 19, at 
Dr. Cooley had 
served as principal of the high school and su- 
perintendent of (1895-1903), Oconto 
(Wis.); principal (1903-12) of an elementary 
school, Milwaukee; and director (1912-40), 
Milwaukee Vocational School. 


the age of seventy-five years. 


seh ols 


CoNRAD ENGERUD THARALDSEN, director, Wil- 
liam Waldo Blackman Laboratory of Anatomy, 
New York Medical College, succumbed to a heart 
attack, May 20, on his sixtieth birthday. Dr. 
Tharaldsen had served as an instructor in a 
Wisconsin high school (1907-09) ; instructor in 
(1909-17), State College 


biology Teachers 
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Mayville, N. D.); assistant protessor of zool- 
ey (1918-20, 1921-25), associate professor 
1925-27), and acting head of the department 
1924-27), Northwestern University; professor 
of anatomy and head of the department (1927- 
35), New York Homeopathic Medical College; 
nd head of the department of anatomy (since 
1935) and director of the laboratory (since 
1941), New York Medical College. 


LacEY Davis CASKEY, e¢urator of classical 
ntiquities, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, died, 
May 20, in his sixty-fourth year. Dr. Caskey 
had served as an instructor in Greek and Latin 
(1904-05), Yale University; secretary (1905- 
08), American Sehool of Classical Studies 
(Athens, Greece) ; assistant curator of classical 
studies (1908-12) and curator (since 1912), 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


THe REVEREND Francis A. Cavey, S.J, 
treasurer of Loyola University (New Orleans) 
and faculty director of radio station WWL, sue- 
cumbed to a heart condition, May 21, at the age 
of fifty-seven years. Father Cavey had served 
the university as treasurer (since 1925), as a 
member of the Board of Directors (sinee 1928), 
and as director of the radio station since 1937. 


Coming Events 

THE Midwest Committee on Edueation and 
Postwar Reeonstruction will hold its third an- 
nual conference at the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, June 9-11, 
according to an announcement sent to SCHOOL 


AND Society by Theodore Brameld, associate 
professor of educational philosophy and chair- 


man of the committee. This committee, “one 
of the first in the country to be organized for 
the purpose of considering postwar educational 
problems,” is affiliated with the U. S. Committee 
on Edueational Reconstruction. Representa- 
tives of four adjoining states were in attendance 
at last year’s meeting. This year, “a number of 
representatives of foreign governments are ex 
pected to be present.”” Persons in the Midwest 
who wish to attend should communicate imme- 
diately with the chairman. 


Other Items 

THE recent annual Sixty Textbooks Show, 
sponsored by the American Institute of Graphie 
Arts, included a new book by Edward F. Hauch, 
professor of German language and literature, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. The book, 
“Essential German,” was “selected for exhibit 
on the basis of excellence of format and book 


Say? 
design. 


Av a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Brigham Young University (Provo, Utah), 
April 28, “many sizeable gifts were reported” 
by Franklin Stewart Harris, president of the 
university, and officially accepted by the board. 
“Heading the list were two from anonymous 
donors, one of $25,000 and another of $1,000, 
both to be used in furthering the scientifie re- 
search conducted by the university.” ScHooi 
AND Society is indebted to Afton Hawker, clerk, 
Extension Division, for this item. 


Shorter Papers... 





MORITURI TE SALUTAMUS 


Ir is only a person who has learned to bear 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
with a bit of philosophy who can see himself 
becoming extinct and still not shudder. I refer 
to the passing of the teacher. 

In the efficiency of postwar education the 
teacher will not be too necessary. His status of 
superfluousness will, of course, be only a just 
retribution on the teacher who has been wander- 
ing away to the fleshpots in these lush years, 





thus causing a pedagogical vacuum which the 
new devices will rush in to fill. 

The new teaching will be done, we learn, by 
modern methods which have proved effective 
during the war. Visual education—the motion 
picture, for instance—will teach in half an hour 
concepts that could not be transmitted in many 
hours of oral explanation. And the phonograph 
—how effectively it will convey the nuances of 
language, which the ill-trained teacher has 
sought too long and too often to transmit in 
vain. And then there is the radio. 
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The teacher, it is conceded, may be of value 
in provoking discussion, so that the student will 
realize he seeks. But the lecture! 


Ah, the lecture will be banned. The banal lee- 


what it is 


The long-suffered lecture! It is a poor, 


It has, in fact, been 


ture! 
a bad, an inefficient device. 
defined as a means by which statements pass 
from the notebook of the professor into the note- 
book of the pupil, without passing through the 
mind of either. 

Of course there will still be the superteacher— 
the Mark-Hopkins-on-one-end-of-a-log teacher. 
Ile still will-be required. He will be needed to 
help plan the movies and the phonograph ree- 
ords and the radio programs and to scheme the 


And 


the skilled technicians to prepare the pictures— 


administration by which they will be used. 


they will be needed, too, a crew of educational 
Hollywoodites, skilled in the lore of visual aids. 

But 
teacher, the routine teacher—he is on the way 
And why not? Why should he not take 
Why, after 
all, should the education of the young be en- 
trusted to Has he not 
enough ? 

Why should youngsters go to school to learn 
dull 
amateur singing, when they can turn on the 


the run-of-mine teacher, the ordinary 


out! 
his exit bow with becoming grace? 
long 


plodded 


him? 


from teachers, or go to chureh to hear 
radio and the phonograph (and now also the 
motion picture) and receive the best the world 
has to offer? 

There is that personal inspiration, to be sure, 
that they might gain from individual contact 
But, after all, how many 


And how many, on the 


with great teachers. 
teachers are great? 
other hand, are merely small men and women 
going on in their dull and uninspiring way to 
make a living in the schoolroom? 
with the best of 
modern equipment, and a faithful person hired 
to turn it on and off? The roll-call could even 
be checked by a time clock. 

The results of such teaching should be easy 


No, why not a schoolroom 


Marvels of the machine age already 
have anticipated the method. All that is neces- 
is the check list—the true-false test, the 
preferred-statement quiz, the paired-comparison 


to measure. 
sary 


evaluation. 
Anything that can be thought can be embodied 
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Anything that ean be stated ean 
And anything that can be 


in a statement. 
be checked on a list. 
checked on a list ean be graded by a machine. 
What possibilities arise! On the one hand, 
the superteacher preparing the papers; on the 
other hand, the faithful attendant putting the 
Even the higher 
mathematics—surely, the genius that can invent 


papers into the machine! 
the self-correcting bombsight can invent the 
And as 


for ethics or philosophy, it would require only 


self-correcting caleulus examination! 


a comparatively simple set of check-statements 
to reveal whether the student had learned to 
think for himself. 

Examination day? Just like election day with 
The pupil steps into the 
voting booth, pulls the handle for yes or no after 


the Australian ballot. 


each question, and the machine emits a brass 
check bearing the word passed (or, woe is him, it 
emits nothing and he knows he has failed). Or, 
if grades are required, tags of various sizes will 
The student deposits the metal 
slug in his individual piggy bank, and the filled 


indicate them. 


bank becomes its own irrefutable evidence of his 
readiness for graduation. 

Graduation exercises can be held even while 
the banks are being opened and the contents 
examined. This will be possible because the 
school will issue no real diploma at commence- 
And if any fraud or 
miscount appears in the contents of the piggy 
bank, the real diploma ean be withheld. But 
for anyone with a well-stocked piggy bank a 


ment, but only a token. 


diploma will be issued, appropriate to the con- 

tents. 

Morituri te salutamus. 
Epwarp F.. Mason 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF JOWA 


REORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARY 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Wirth noise of hammer and saw and the dis- 
tant brilliance of what look to be new lighting 
fixtures and fresh paint in the south reading 
room of the famous old Ridgeway Branch of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia is preparing to enter upon 
its experimental career as librarian of that ven- 
erable institution. Despite a mild flurry of 
WPA activity, recent years have not been kind 
to the Library Company, and with the recent 


But the poor teacher! 
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loss of Mr. Gray as librarian, the future of the 
first subseription library in America and one of 
the finest collections of Americana in the world 
looked dark indeed. The trustees of the com- 
pany have risen to the emergency by entering 
into an experimental three-year agreement 
whereby they employ the Free Library to act 
retain their and 


as librarian but autonomy 


trusteeship. Under a joint agreement, whereby 
both 


for circulation, the Free Library will admin- 


institutions contribute funds and _ books 
ister the private and semi-publie collections of 


the older institution and at the same _ time 
operate a branch public library in the building. 
The present staff will be retained, with the way 
left open for additions; new purchases will be 
made by the Free Library with the approval of 
the company. Whatever may be the manifold 
reactions of historians, librarians, and Phila- 
delphians, the move has at least two immediate 
advantages: the valuable and rare research 
collections of the Library Company remain 
available to the specialist, and the capacity 
of both institutions to serve the general public 
is enhanced. If both funetions be properly 
administered neither need preclude the other. 
Although the Library Company long played 
a leading role in the lite of the city, there are a 
few, even in Philadelphia, who are conscious 
of either the past glories or the future potentia- 
Founded in 1731 by 


Benjamin Franklin, as an off-shoot of the Junto, 


lities of the institution. 


the company not only was the first subseription 
library in the land, but long maintained a posi- 
tion of leadership and distinguished service. 
Numbering among its founders men of the sta- 
ture of Thomas Godfrey, Joseph Breitnall, and 
William Rawle, it was later the resort of such 
national figures as Charles Thompson, John 
Dickinson, Jacob Duché, and Francis Hopkin- 
Under Mr. Hopkinson’s librarianship, 
it instituted, against heavy opposition, the use 
of the charging desk. Placed at the disposal 
of the Continental Congress in 1774, it became, 
in effect, the first library of Congress; by virtue 
of its role as the first depository for Congres- 
sional records it has continued to receive copies 
of these down to the present. Sharing in Phila- 
delphia’s brilliance as the ecenter of the Revo- 
lution and the capital of the newly established 
republic, the company earried on its rolls the 


son. 
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names of James Wilson, Robert Morris, and 
John Marshall. 
came for material for his fiery pamphlets, so 


It was here that Thomas Paine 


essential] to the morale ot the struggling patriots. 
George Washington, John Adams, and Lafayette 
visitors—were elected honorary 
members for lite. <A little later the Library was 
the haunt of the botanist, Benjamin Smith Bar- 


ton—one of the first to introduce from Gottingen 


frequent 


the impulse of German science into the intellec- 
tual ferment of the young nation. The passing 
years brought Nicholas Biddle, Walt Whitman, 
and Edgar Allen Poe to its doors. 

apace. In 


Meanwhile the collections 


1792, the company accepted the trusteeship of 


grew 
the library of James Logan—one of the most 
-which he had willed to 


Upon the death 


inclusive of the time 
the city half a century earlier. 
of Du Simiti¢ére it purchased the bulk of his 
leading collection of Americana, containing 
Among its benefactors it 
numbered George Whitefield, John Wesley, 
Hugh H. Brackenridge, Charles Brockden 
Brown, the unhappy John Fitch, Volney, Tal- 
leyrand, Brissot de Warville, and Mozart’s li 
brettist, Da Ponte. With the years its collee- 
tion of the first editions of major works in all 
fields of knowledge, as well as in English and 


many unique items. 


American belles lettres, grew to impressive pro 


and romance accumulated 
Particularly ‘intriguing 


among true stories is that of the book charged 


portions. Legend 


with equal luxuriance. 


out to a certain British officer during the oceu- 
pation of Philadelphia. It was returned in 1876 
—ninety-nine years overdue! 

In 1869, the will of Dr. James Rush brought 
to the company the $1,000,000 fortune of his 
wife—in whose honor the Ridgeway Branch is 
named. Unfortunately, the will vied with that 
of Stephen Girard in the intricacy and im- 
With the 


vast majority of its members abstaining from 


practicability of its stipulations. 
voting, the company accepted the benefaction— 
but with such misgivings as to defeat a vote of 
gratitude. It gained one of the finest Greek 
Revival buildings in the country—and an im- 
possible loeation. 

With so distinguished a past, it is to be hoped 
that the future may bring to the company an ad- 
ministrative and financial program in keeping 
with its dignity, its tradition of service, and 
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the rarity of its collections. As librarians we 
may be excused for the fond hope of a new 
system of classification. The present one— 
modeled after that of Queens College 200-odd 
years ago—classifies books primarily by size, 
leaving title, author, and subject for later con- 
ideration. The current program—which prom- 


ises a democratization of its resourees—recalls 
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the fact of its establishment by young mechanies 
and artisans. In the present attempt to serve 
all classes we trust that the scholar will not 
be forgotten. 
EUGENE E. Dou 
CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence ... 





MORE ON “IQ SKULLDUGGERY” 


IN ScHOOL AND Society, March 6, 1943, there 
appeared a short paper by Helmer G. Johnson 
under the arresting title “IQ Skullduggery ” 
| read this paper with considerable interest in 
the hope that [ might find some new criticism 
of the much discussed IQ. In this, I was dis- 
appointed. Mr. Johnson reiterates objections 
to the 1Q which have apeared time and again, 
and which I thought had pretty well been met. 
The fact that these criticisms constantly recur 
shows a need, perhaps, for further clarification 
of certain points which continually give trouble. 
And this is the object of my eommunieation. 

As I see it, our author raises two objections 
to the intelligence test and to the IQ technique: 
first, he contends that the intelligence test is 
“merely” a measure of achievement; and see- 
ondly, he suggests (as a corollary to the first 
objection) that, in sehool work at least, the 
achievement test be substituted for the intelli- 
gence test. We shall examine these two points 
In order. 

Let us consider, first, the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Test—the only examination with 
which the IQ can legitimately be employed. 
One finds in the new Stanford-Binet 129 items 


most of which involve numerical, spatial, and 


verbal relations. Specific school information is 
carefully excluded from the test, although the 
verbal and numerical tools aequired in school 
are obviously utilized. The test clearly demands 
comprehension, understanding, the ability to 
solve problems, and quickness and facility in 
the perception of relations and in memory. 
These functions must enter into any reasonable 
definition of mental ability. Henee, to say that 


the test “merely” measures achievement but 


does not measure mental ability is like saying 


that the distance a boy puts the shot “merely” 
measures shot-putting activity without refer 
ence to muscular development and co-ordina 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson is disturbed because the intelli 
gence test correlates with school grades. But 
could one expect anything else of a legitimate 
measure of intellect? A measure of intelligence 
independent of school achievement would be a 
curiosity indeed. The correlations of intelli- 
gence and achievement tests indicate that these 
measures have much in common but are not 
identical; and this is in aceord with other evi 
dence. 

Our author contends that if a child improves 
in an achievement test he should also improve in 
a eorrelated intelligence test. This is entirely 
true as regards test score. A normal child will, 
of course, improve in mental age as he grows 
older. But he should not, and ordinarily will 
not, “improve” in IQ since the IQ is simply the 
ratio of his (inereasing) mental age to his (in 
creasing) life age. The correlation of 1Q and 
achievement is not affected by regular and 
systematic changes in achievement. But it is 
affected by irregular and unpredictable changes 
in achievement. 

Mr. Johnson’s suggestion that the achievement 
test be substituted for the intelligence test in- 
volves, I think, a confusion in the functions of 
the two types of examination. If one wishes to 


find out how much physies or French grammar 


a student knows, in order better to determine his 
placement in school, it would certainly be more 
profitable to give him an achievement test and 
settle the question directly than to give him an 
intelligence test. Again, if one wishes to know 
how much arithmetic a boy knows, the best way 
to discover it is to give him an arithmetic test. 
On the other hand, if two boys make the same 
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core on an arithmetic test, treatment of the two 

ill certainly be different if one has an IQ of 
i) and the other an IQ of 120. In short the 
chievement and intelligence tests perform differ- 
ent funetions. The one measures specific know- 
ledge, the other potential learning ability. Noth- 
ig could be gained, therefore, by substituting 
the EQ for the 1Q. Moreover, there have been 
many Objections to the EQ, with which Mr. 
Johnson is undoubtedly familiar. I doubt if 
iiost current achievement tests are so constructed 
as to yield a constant ratio of EA to CA. To 

iv knowledge certainly, no one has shown that 
the EQ from a given achievement battery re- 
mains constant over the elementary-school-age 
range. 

One of the main troubles with the IQ has been 
its indiscriminate use with group tests which 
differ in construction, as well as in length, con- 
tent, and reliability. One loses confidence in 
“TQ’s” which clearly measure different abilities 
and which vary all over the lot. It would be 
a great step forward if psychologists would con- 
tine the use of the term IQ to the Binet-type test. 
The requirements for a constant IQ’ are well 
known, are met by the Binet-type test, and are 
not met by the group intelligence tests. I can 
aceept Mr. Johnson’s charge of “skullduggery” 
if he is referring to the IQ obtained from group 
tests. But his objections to the Binet IQ are 
not valid, and he has confused the function of 
the intelligence and achievement tests. 

Henry E. GARRETT 

PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A COMMENT ON “NEWSPAPER TASTES 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS” 

Ix Scuoout AnD Society, April 29, Gustave 
A. Feingold presents a study which, he says, 
“represents the reading habits of high-school 
pupils in normal times.” He ends by stating 
that “it would be interesting to carry on a simi- 
lar survey among a cross-section of the average 
American population to determine whether the 
newspaper tastes of adults differ markedly from 
those of high-school pupils.” 

At least 150 studies of adults’ reading habits 
have been made, but they could not be compared 
with Mr. Feingold’s study since they measure 

1Q. MeNemar, ‘‘The Revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Seale,’’ 1942, p. 155. 


actual reading behavior, whereas Mr. Feingold’s 
study reports only opinion and _ self-estimate 
responses. 

His method does not take into aecount the 
prestige factor and the difficulty of defining 
“always or nearly always.” For example, in 
the few studies of adults which have been done 
by Mr. Feingold’s method the scores for edi- 
torials read “regularly” were generally as high 
as 75 and 80 per cent. When actual reading 
behavior is measured, however, we find that on 
the average day about two men in five and one 
woman in four have read any editorial. 

Those who are interested in this methodology 
may find helpful C. F. Weigle, “Two Techniques 
for Surveying Newspaper Readership Com 
pared,” Journalism Quarterly, 18: 153-157 
(June, 1941). 

CHILTON R. Busu 

EXECUTIVE HEAD, 

DIVISION OF JOURNALISM, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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e 
Abstracts of Masters’ Theses, Ohio University. 
Pp. vili+ 38. Published by the university, 
Athens. 1943. 
oe 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. Tomorrow’s Libraries for 
Teachers Colleges—A Check List to Aid in Se- 
euring Library Plant and Equipment Equal to 
the Expected Demands on These Institutions. 
Pp. 60. Prepared for the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Surveys as a preprint from the 1944 
Yearbook of the American Association of Teach 
ers Colleges, Charles W. Hunt, seeretary-treas- 
urer, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
1944, 

e 

3ROWN, AARON. An Evaluation of the Accredited 
Secondary Schools for Negroes in the South. 
Pp. ix+240. The University of Chicago Press. 
1944, 

8 

BROWN, MurigEL W. (prepared by). The Schools 
and Community Organization (Edueation and 
National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 5). U.S. 
Office of Education. Pp. iv+23. Washington 
25: Government Printing Office. 1944. 15¢. 

eo 


CHILD, IrvIN L. Italian or American? The See- 
ond Generation in Conflict. Pp. 208. Published 
for the Institute of Human Relations by Yale 
University Press. 1943. $2.75. 

This volume discusses the aspects of the social situa- 
tion of various minority groups in a typical Eastern 
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Haven, Conn.) and specifically the prob 


ration Italian 


city (New 
lems of the econd- gem 


+ 

BENJAMIN (compiler) Bibliography of 
Including Books and Periodical Articles 

ished during 1937-1943, Inclusive. Pp. 34. 
Mimeographed. Revised edition of the 1943 list 
issued by the War Service Committee, the Society 
fo! the Psychological Study of 


1944, 


Social Issues, 


e 
iseling and Postwar Educational Opport nities 
Series VI—Student Personnel Work, No. 5, Vol. 
VIII, American Couneil on Education Studies). 
Pp. vii+ 15. Published by the council, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6. 1944. 


Into the Air Age. Av- 
Illustrated. Air-Age 
19d St., New York 


LHARDT, N. L. 


proximately 29 


are 
pages. 
Mducation Research, 100 West 
17. 1944. 25¢. 
. 

Bulletin of 
Pp. 23. 
Inc¢., 


‘*Freedom of Speech on the Air.’’ 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Published by American Edueation 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 1944. 10¢. 


Press, 


‘*Puture Teachers of America.’ Fourth Year- 
book, National Edueation Association. Pp. 182. 
Published by NEA, Washington 6. 1944. 


a ) 
$1.00 


GRAHAM, EDWARD H. Natural Principles 

Use. Pp. xiii+ 274. Illustrated. 
versity Press. 1944. $3.50. 
The major emphasis in this book is given to the 
value of applying biological principles and methods 
to the management of farm land, range, and 
wildlife 


of Lana 
Oxford Uni- 


forests, 


a 

Atoms in Actton— 
(revised). Pp. 
Garden City Publishing 


ITARRISON, GEORGE Rt 
The World of Creative Physics 
xii +401. Illustrated. 
Co. 1944, $1.49. 
The stimulating story of what science has done and 
can do for the average man, with a new chapter on 
“Science in War and After.” 


SELI 


£ 
Predicting Readability. Pp. 16. 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 


1944, 25¢; 20¢ quantity 


LORGE, IRVING. 
Bureau of 
lumbia University. 
lots. 

A description of the Lorge readability formula for 
estimating the difficulty of text, together with di- 
rections for the computation of the score 


McWILLIAMS, CAREY. What about Our Japanese- 
(Public Affairs Series No. 91). 
Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1944. 10¢. 
Che writer, former Commissioner of Immigration of 
the State of California, gives facts in this pamphlet 
from his own intimate experience and study about 
a serious issue of which Americans, as a whole, know 
little It may fill a real need on “the information 
front.” 


Americans 


Pp. 31. 
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MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH, and DoROTHY Barucu, 
Three Friends (Health and Personal Develop- 
ment, Curriculum Foundation Series). Pp. 160, 
Illustrated. Seott, Foresman. 1944. 84¢, 
Illustrations in four colors by Ruth Steed. William 
S. Gray is the Reading Director. 

a 


Owatonna Art Edueation Project: No. 5—dArt 
Units for Grades 1 to 3. Pp. vii+64.  Illus- 
trated: No. 6—Grades 4 to 6. Pp. vii +67; No. 
7—The High School—the Home. Pp. vii+92; 
No. 8—The High School—the Urban Community. 
Pp. vii+80; No. 9—The High School—Graphic 
Art. Pp. vii+100. The University of Min 
nesota Press. 1944. $1.00 each. Complete set, 
including Art for Daily Living (No. 4), by 
Edwin Ziegfeld and Mary Elinore Smith (listed 
in this column, May 13, at $1.50), $5.00. 


Art Museum 
Illustrated. 


Comes to the 
Harper. 1944. 


POWEL, LYDIA. The 
School. Pp. 160. 
$2.00. 

In this book the experience of art museums in Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee. and New York 
City is set forth to show how relationships with 
public schools have been and can be vitalized, thus 
acting as a record and a suggestive guide on how 
art museums and schools can collaborate together 
to the enhancement of the services of each in the 
cultivating of a wider appreciation of art in this 
country. 

a 


STANFORD, EDWARD BARRETT. Library Extension 
under the WPA—An Appraisal of an Experi 
ment in Federal Aid (The University of Chicago 
Studies in Library Science). Pp. xiii+284. 
Illustrated. The University of Chicago Press. 
1944, $3.00. 

e 


VERNADSKY, GEORGE. A History of Russia (re- 
vised). Pp. xi+517. New Home Library, 
Garden City Publishing Co., 14 West 49th St., 
New York. 1944. 69¢ (new popular price). 
Professor Vernadsky has traced the whole extra- 
ordinary story of a paradoxical people from their 
appearance more than a thousand years ago in a 
remote corner of Eurasia to their heroic expulsion 
of the Nazi invaders from their homeland in World 
War II 





EDITOR. Permanent position 
for associate editor capable of 
taking complete charge of books 
for Catholic High Schools. Must 
be good writer, adaptable and 
energetic. Teaching experience 
helpful. Box 120, ScHooL AND 
Society, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27. 
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